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ABSTRACT . , , 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs could save several 

aillion<^ of dollars and improve the operating efficiency of its 
boarding schools by consolidating them to make greater usi of space 
and equipment, establishing policies for controlling expenditures, 
and having adequate staff and funds to maintain them properly. In 
1977 +he BIA operated 15 cf f-reservation and 57 on-re servation 
boarding schools for 18,562 students. An investigation into the ^ 
operation of these schools found buildings and dormitories vacan., 
classrooms half-empty, expensive equipment unused, and funds _ 
mismanaged. Some schools were poorly maintained vith some conditions 
presenting safety hazards. Boarding schools, both on and off the 
reservation, were for the most part ignoring BIA eligibility criteria 
and admitting students whose eligibility had not been verifiea. Six 
o^f-reservation schools visited were designed for c,320 students; 
^h^y had a combined enrollment of 2,654. The Bureau has been aware of 
underutilization of its of f- reservation boarding schools but has been 
•inable or unwilling to consolidate them because of Congressional 
and/or tribal actions. Information for this study was obtained 
through examination of reports and documents, visits to five BIA _ 
headquarters and area offices, interviews with BIA officials, school 
administrators, and tribal officials, and inspections cf six 
off-reservation and four on- reservation boarding schools. Nine 
recommendations for improving the efficiency of the BIA boarcmg 
schools are given. (DS) 
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The Bureau of Indian Affairs could save sev- 
eral millions of dollars and improve the opera- 
ting efficiency of its boarding schools by 

--consolidating them to make greater use 
of space and equipment, 

--establishing policies for and controlling 
boarding school expenditures, and 

"having adequate staff and funds to 
maintain thern properly. 
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FEBRUARY 15, 1978 



COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 
WASHINGTON, O.C. 20548 



B-114868 



The Honorable Robert C. Byrd, Chairman 
Subcommittee on the Department of 

Interior and Related Agencies 
Committee on Appropriations 
United States Senate 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

This report discusses how the Department of the Interior 
can improve its management of and save operating expenses m 
its boarding schools for Indian children. We made this re- 
view pursuant to your August 9, 1977, request to review sev- 
eral of the Department's Indian programs. 

We discussed our findings with agency officials and 
their comments have been included. However, as your ofrice 
requested, we have not obtained formal agency comments. 

As arranged with your office, unless you publicly 
announce its contents earlier, we plan no further distribu- 
tion of the reoort until lOdays from the date of the report. 
At that time, we will send copies to interested parties and 
make copies available to others upon request. 



Sincerely yours. 





Comptroller General 
of the United States 



COMPTROLLER GENERAL'S REPORT 
TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
THE DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 
AND RELATED AGENCIES, SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 



BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
MOT OPERATING BOARDING 
SCHOOLS EFFICIENTLY 



DIGEST 

During fiscal year 1977, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs snent about $157 million to operate 
schools, including 15 off-reservation and 57 
on_reservation boarding schools. _(See_pp.l and 2.) 
These provide instruction and residential 
facilities for Indian elementary, middle, high 
school, and post-high school students who have 
inadequate dav school opportunities or special 
education and/or social problems. According 
to the Bureau's records, boarding school 
students totaled 18,562 as of December 1977. 

OFF-RESERVATIO N BOARDIN G 
SCHOOLS UNDERUTILIZ ED 

The Bureau has not established appropriate 
required space per pupil criteria or optimum 
capacities for boarding schools. The six off- 
reservation schools GAO visited were designed 
for 6,320 stuGents--a figure the Bureau maintains 
is no longer realistic. They have a combined 
membership of 2,654 but could accomodate 3,890 
students comfortably. (See pp.3 and 4.) 

At some of these schools there are: 

— unused buildings and expensive equipment, 
--partially full classrooms, 
--vacant and closed dormitories and staff 
residence hall. (See pp.5, 6 and 12.) 

The 3urea„ has not yen established staffing and 
funding c :-:eria for boarding schools but has 
contractec with several organizations to develop 
these criteria by March 1978. Per-pupil costs 
and staffing at off-reservation boarding schools 
are greater than at on-r eserva tion schools which 
are more fully utilized. Estimated fiscal year 
1978 costs average $7,394 per pupil at the six 
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off-reservation schools and $3,824 at the four 
on-r '3serva t ion schools reviewed. (See pp,9-12 
and 18 . ) 

The Bureau has been aware of under util izat ion 
in its off-reservation boarding schools since 
at least 1973, but has been unable or unwilling 
to consolidate them because of congressional 
and/or tribal actions. Numerous tribal repre- 
sentatives feel they are entitled to the 
schools by treaties and promises and that they 
offer a necessary alternative to public schools. 
They also believe the schools help preserve 
their tribal identity and Indian culture, 
( See pp. 6-9 . ) 

The Bureau plans to construct additional day 
schools in local communities. As a result, 
underutilization of off-reservation schools will 
likely become more severe. (See p. 17.) 

NEE D TO VERIFY ST UD \r E l" NIHILITY 

The Bureau has estac. ^ specific criteria and 
procedures for acmitt./.: Indian students to its 
boarding schools. Under these criteria, only 
students for whom public or Federal day schools 
are not available or those with specified edu- 
cation or social problems are eligible. 
' See pp . 19 and 20 . ) 

These criteria and procedures are, for the most 
part, ignored. Boarding schools, both on and off 
the reservation, are admitting students whose 
eligibility has noz been verified. About 42 per- 
cent of the applic ^ons GAO reviewed at three 
Anadarko area schools did not have the approvals 
required by the Bureau's procedures. Applications 
reviewed at schools in the Phoenix and Nava j o 
areas generally contained r e qui red approvals , but 
in many cases lacked any justification for eli- 
gibility or contained inappropriate justifications 
such as parental preference and refusal or unwill- 
ingness to attend public schools. (See pp.20 and 21.) 
As a result, underutilization of the Bureau's 
boarding schools could be even more severe than 
that indicated by GAO ' s review. The Bureau is 
reevaluating its boarding school admission criteria 
to determine if they are still appropriate. 
(See p,21. ) 
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nOESTIONABLE PURCH ASES 

There are no adeauate management controls or 
requirements to see that school expenditures are 
appropr iate . 

Numerous questionable purchases for agriculture, 
r^fle team, and water safety programs had been 
made at one school. These programs failed to 
materialize or were canceled and none of the 
items had been used. (See pp. 25-27.) Much 
scouting eauipment and clothing purchased has 
never been 'used. (See pp.27 and 31.) Textbook ex- 
penditures at the school during the period of 
these Questionable purchases were less than 
half of that requested by teachers. One 
teacher complained ne had been forced to photo- 
copy textbooks as a result. (See p. 32.) 

NAVAJO SCHOOLS I N POOR CONDITION 

The fou- Navajo boarding schools GAO reviewed 
were in poor condition and contained broken 
windows, walls cracked from settling, inoperable 
showers and toilets, badly leaking roofs and 
water-damaged ceilings. (See pp.37 and 38.) 

T-e off-reservation boarding schools were in 
noticeably better condition. They had more staff 
and funds to properly maintain them. (See pp.38 and 
39 . ) 

The Navajo area uses a centralized maintenance 
system. This has resulted in inadequate super- 
vision of maintenance personnel, cumbersome 
Daperwork, and poor quality and timeliness of 
reoairs- Supervisors and many of the workers 
are often located miles away from the schools for 
which thev are responsible. Most Navajo school 
of f icials'comolained about the unresponsiveness 
and untimeliness of the current maintenance 
system. (See pp. 40-42.) 

RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE 
SECRETARY OF THE IN TERIOR 

TO improve the operating efficiency of Bureau 
boarding schools, GAO recommends that the Secretary 
of the Interior direct the Assistant Secretary for 
Indian Affairs to: 
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— Instruct area offices, agency offices, 
and boarding schools to follow estab- 
lished eligibility criteria and admission 
procedures . 

— Develop space utilization, staffing, and 
funding criteria for boarding schools 
that will insuLe efficient operation and 
that the educational needs of Indian 
children are mec. 

--Consolidate board inq school s into the 
minirp.ua: nurr.ber of faci cities needed to 
r,eet the above criteria. 

--Dispose of unneeded facilities, buildings, 
and equipment in accordance with established 
procedures , 

--Include provisions for linking procurements 
to specific educational needs in developing 
compr ehens i ve education prog rams • 

--Develop a system that will provide informa- 
tion with which to m.onitor program, expendi- 
tures and/or\ decerm.ine need for detailed 
eval ua t io-ns'- 

— Monitor and evaluate expenditures of funds 
at the school level periodically. 

— Reevaluate staffing and funding of maintenance 
at Navajo area boarding schools and make 
ad j ustmien ts necessary to insure that these 
facilities are m.aintained adequately. 

— Im.plement plans to decentralize and simiplify 
the Navajo area maintenance system. 

FORMAL RE V IEW A ND 
COMMENTS NOT OBTAINED 



At the request of the Chairman, Subcommittee on 
the Department of Interior and Related Agencies, 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, GAO did not 
subm.it this report to the Department of the 
Interior for formal review and comments. How- 
ever^ responsible agency officials were provided 
copies of the report and their informal comments 
have been considered. The officials agreed with 
GAO ' s recommendations and said they had begun plans 
to implement them. 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION 



Or August 9, 1977, the Chairman, Subcommittee on the 
Department of Interior and Related Agencies, Senate Committee 

p,ppj.^^,- -,•:,+- -i ^r, c ^ r-oquested that v^re make a compr ehens-ive 
review'SrsSme^of 'the 'Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) programs 
and processes and report the results to him by February 15, 
1978. This is one of a series of reports in response to 
that reauest. This report presents the results of our evalua- 
tion of'the operational efficiency of BIA boarding schools. 



INDIAN EDUCATION PR OGRA MS 

It has been recognized by Indian leaders and Government 
officials that education is a key element to solving many 
of the oroblems Indians face. In 1975 the Congress declared 
that a major national goal is to provide the quantity and^ 
quality of educational services and opportunities that will 
permit Indian children to compete in careers of their choice. 

The Snvder Act of November 2, 1921 (25 U.S.C. 13), 
provides for the operation of boarding schools, dormitories, 
and dav schools for Indian youth at the kindergarten, ele- 
mentary, middle, high school, and post-high school levels. 
Title 25, Section 31.1 of the Code of Federal Regulations 
(1977) authorizes enrollment in BIA-operated schools to 
Indian children who live on Indian reservations under BIA 
jurisdiction, on other lands under BIA jurisdiction, or near 
the reservation when a denial of such enrollment would have 
a direct effect ou Bureau programs within the reservation, 
except when other appropriate school facilities are available 
to them. When it is determined that no appropriate local 
education agency is able to provide suitable free education 
for Indian children, BIA constructs and operates school 
facilities to educate them. It is general BIA policy to 
provide education as close to the children's homes as possible 
in day schools. 

BIA also operates 15 off-reservation and 57 on-resorva- 
tion boarding schools that provide instruction and residen- 
tial facilities at the elementary, middle, high school, and 
post-high school levels. These scnools are for Indian 
children who do not have suitable day school education oppor- 
tunities in their communities or whose behavioral problems 
are too difficult for their families or existing community 
facilities to handle. These schools also provide a home 
living program to assist students in making social and cul- 
tural changes necessary for successful school adjustment. 
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The orogram for Indian str.udontF ir. I: I A- opo r :i t oti c rux) i r 
is administered by the Office of Indian Lldacation Proqramr 
and 12 area offices, with 82 subordinate aaency olLicos 
located thrc-qhout the country. The Office of Inaian Lu.-Mca- 
tion Programs ' has offices in Washinqton, D.C, and at the 
Indian Education Resources Center m Alnuoue r aue , Now Mexico. 

As of Decerriber 1977 the PIA student enrollment system 
was resorting an average daily membership of 41,548 elemen- 
tarv and secondarv students in the 205 BIA-onerated schools 
and' other schools contracted by BIA to other aroups. This 
total included 18,562 boarding students and 22,986 day^stu- 
dents. BIA also ooerates 16 dormitories for 2,568 students 
atten. " ng oublic schools. In addition, BIA ooerates eight 
post-se Jndary schools with a total enrollment of 1,420. 

Aopropr iations for Indian education durino fiscal year 
1^11 totaled about $244 million, of which $157 million was 
aooro'or iated for BIA school operations. The remaininc S87 
million was for assistance to Indians in non- Federal schools, 
adult education, and hiqher education. 

SCOPE O F R £V I £W 

We exam>ined reports and documents and interviewed BIA 
officials, i3IA and public school administrators, and tribal 
officials concerning the operational efficiency of BIA 
boarding schools. We also reviewed applicaole laws, regula- 
tions, oolicies, orocedures, and practices at BIA nead- 
quarrers, various'area and local agency offices, and schools, 
we did not 'eview the cuality of the education provided by 
BIA boarding schools. 

Our re/iew was carried out at BIA headquarters offices 
in Washington, D.C, and Albuquerque, New Mexico; at the 
Anadarko, OUahoma, area office; at the Phoenix, Arizona,^ 
area office; and at the Navajo area office located at Window 
Rock, Arizona. We visited the following o n- r ese r va t ion ^ 
boarding sci.ools located on rhe Navajo reservation: Chinle 
Elementary Boarding School at Many Farms, Many Farms Hich 
School, Kinlichee Elementary Boarding School, and Wingate 
High School. We also visited the following off-reservation 
boarding scnools: Intermounta in Intertribal School at 
Br icham ''c i ty , Utah; Phoenix Indian School at Phoenix, Arizona; 
Sherman Indian High School at Riverside, California; Riverside 
Indian School at Anadarko, Oklahoma; Chilocco Indian School at 
Chilocco, Oklahoma; and Fort Sill Indian School at Lawton, 
Oklahoma. Our field work was done in October and November 19/7 

At the conclusion of cur work, we provided copies of our 
report to responsible Department of the Interior officials, 
and their oral comments have been considered. 
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MORE EFFIC IENT USE OF BOARD ING SCHOOLS_NEEDED 

The six off-reservation boarding schools we visited 
are underutilized even when compared to BIA's most conserva- 
tive capacity estimates. As a result, these schools vary 
significantly in per-pupil rost and ratio of students to 
staff. We observed totally unused dormitories and other 
buildings at some of these schools and half-empty classrooms 
at others. Also, expensive ecuipment is idle at some schools, 
and vacant buildings at one school have been damaged and 
defaced by vandals. 

The four on-reser vation boarding schools we visited 
appeared to be more fully used, but they, as well as some 
off-reservation boarding schools, are admitting students 
whose eligibility had not been adequately validated. ^ As a 
result, ineligible students could be attending boarding 
schools and valid use of these schools could be less than 
what is indicated by current attenr'ance. 

OFF-RESERVATION BOARDI NG SCHOO LS 
U NDERUTILIZED 

BIA has not yet established appropriate utilization 
criteria (required space per pupil) or optimum capacities 
for boarding-schools^- Our attempts to obtain such criteria 
from a number of other sources--such as the United States 
Office of Education, various private school associations, 
the National Education Association, the American Institute 
of Architects, and the Council of Education Facil i ^ ^ 
Planner s--also proved futile. The Council of Edu-3-io 
Facilities Planners advised us that it used to pr-^^^*^^* 
utilization criteria but had stopped the practice cecc^se 
its minimum standards tended to be used as maximums and 
because a variety of different education programs hr ^ emerged 
recently, each having vastly different space require ents. 

At each of the of f-reservar ion school? visited, we 
were given several vastly different :';'.:r-es. How- 

ever, lacking firm utilization criteria, we c( ;^ - -^-Ot deter- 
mine which, if any, were appropriate. Typice y we were 
Given the following capacity f igure^^ . - : ^ six 

schools: design capacity, maximum ac :1 enrollmen- during 
the past 10-15 years, and BIA officia's' e-tir^ates .^f capa- 
city^- Design capacity is the number of s t u t t 'r^.e school 
was^ or ig inal ly designed to accom.moda to . A?co-di-T to BIA 
officials, however, design capacity and ::st. :r2l enrollments 
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r< r not nnccccar i ^ y : • - j . ^ > i ^ - • ' — • ■ ; ..... . 

-anv voars ci^irin--; w-:o:^ -d;;cational r;h . 1 o.:(^t>l: i , r ochn i qu.v. , 

n o r c s 1 ti n t i ^ r ; v. ^ l 'v. v^i ... ^ • . ^ . . - ■ ■ < ^> ^ ~ ^ . . ^ . . i * v ^ 
31 A officials (school riijpo r i n tt-ndonr o , pr. i nc i 1 , and/ or 
a-ea educat ion t" r ic la I s') ostixatod ccipacity on the bai^is 
of the maxiir.un; numb-r of students they oeliovo the school 
could accoT.modate wit'nout o vo r c r owd i nq . Those est inno t.:-:-] , 
however, were based on va.-iour i n t o r or o t a t i ons o L" over- 
crowding. Althouah iror.t ol the dorrr.i tcry rooi-s oosorvoc: 
at these schools wer»^ apor ox i:-a 1 y the same size, tne 
officials made their estiinatos on the assumption that the 
dormitory rooms could -aci^ acoommodate between two ana 
four students. 

Tnr- followino table C'lvv^anos zr.^ -"memberships of the six 
^-^^ .^^^ 1 5- tno time : - \' : n i t to tne various capacity 



: - Reser va 1 1^ 



?ev lewec 



b c n o o ^ 
p c e n 1 X 

I n t e r m. o u n t c 
Riverside 
C h i 1 o c c o 



. r : . ^ 



^ c 



BIA ofiicials' 
est::" ate of 
c a oac : t \' 



£/ 3 0ii 
5 0 0 

30_0 

3,890 



Des iq n 
cacac i t' 



9&C 
2,600 
b / 3 6 4 
1 ,080 

326 

6,320 



Max imum 
enrollment 
last 15 vea 



1,038 
1,063 
2,522 



4 2 2 



1,119 



330 



6,494 



a/Averaae dailv member snips as of late October or early 
' November 1977, with tne exception of Riverside, where 
average daily membership data was not available. River- 
side membershio is the actual number of students on the 



s c n o o 



I's rolls on November 3, 1977 



b/Includes two dormitories with a com.bined capacity of 130 
- r,v.^Zn were un^*--^" .-r.n - f r i:r ^ o n at the time of our visit. 



wn ici 



construction at the time o 
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As shown on the table, the capacity estirr.ates for each 
e six schools varied significantly, and at none of 
the six did current rr.erp.be r sh ip approach design capacity 
or equal BIA officials' capacity esti-ates. The total^ 
current Tierr.be r sh ip of the six schools corr.prised on^y 42 
oercent of their corr:bined desicned capacity and 68 percent 



total cr.oacitv accorcmc 



officials^ 



n I O U r 



'^:-'reserva t ion board mc schools we vi - ^ tec 
^ full*-' than the c f f - r e s e r \' a t i o n c o o ' ^ . I 
fourinc these four facil'ties, we did ncc observe ui:w.sed 
dor^iitory space or other jnused buildmcs. Typically, 
dorn^.itor ies^ at tnese schools ho'jse four students in roor.s 
or bays of appr ox innately the sa.r^e size as the off-reserva 
tion dorri^ory roorts we observed. The only exceptions 
were an hon^r cor.T.itcry at one school and a dormitory for 
seniors at another school, each having two students per 
rocr,. We observed :e'^' ertpty desks or unused classrcoits 
:^t tne four scnoois, however, a few classrooms were being 



used for stcrace bec^-se there were no teac: 
that would have been using the rooms. 



or classes 



:c our tours of the six off-reservation scnoois, 
/•e ocserved totally unused buildings and partially 
full classrooms. For example, at Intermountain Intertribal 
Scncol, Bricham City, Utah, 6 of 25 dormitories were vacant 
and closed." The school has 18 language arts classrooms 
set up to ac^^ommodate 25 students each; however, the classes 
we observed m session had between 10 and 20 students in 
attendance. This sam.e degree of use was typical of m.ost of 
the academ.ic classes we observed at the school. 



hn 1 ^ 0 c c ( 



Aw V C2 ^ CI i i 



n r c n 



School, Chilocco, Oklahoma, we 



and closed dormitories as well as the 



. e e n 1 1 ' 

>- C! 



d floor of a bovs' dormitory (about 



for m.eetinas 



^ r n r. >: 



c< narns had no livestock m or arounc 



as vacant and closed 
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Most of the classes we observed in session at Chilocco 
appeared underutilized and were attended by a maximum of_ 
about 15 students. Besides the I ntermoun ta in Scnool , wnicn 
has already been discussed, we found so.xe underutilized 
classrooms'at three of the four remaining off-reservation 
boarding schools we reviewed: Sherman Indian High School, 
Riverside, California; Riverside Indian High School, 
Anadarko, Oklaho;r.a; and Fort Sill Indian School, Lawton, 
Oklahonaa - 

We also found that area office officials cues t ioned _ the 
need for the two new dormitories under construction at River- 
side Indian High School. Each dormitory will be able to 
house about 65 students and will cost about SI. 2 million 
each. Area facilities engineering officials advised us 
that thev do net believe the two new dormitories are needed. 
According to area education officials, the area office 
division'^of education felt that only one new dormitory was 
needed and thus recommended against cuilding a second. The 
officials said they did not believe both dormitories could 
be filled but that' local tribes disagreed and persuaded 
the Commissic-.er (new titled Assistant Secretary) of Indian^ 
Affairs to approve construction of both dormitories. _ Tribal 
reor esentat ives at the school advised us that there is a 
large number of high school students in the vicinity who 
are not currently attending school and they believe new 
construction will attract some of these students back to 
school . 

BIA has been aware of unceruse in its of f-r eserva ^icn 
boarding schools since £' least 1973 but has been unable or 
unwilling zo consolidate them because of congressional and/or 
tribal opposition to closing existing schools. In August 
1973 BIa" announced plans to close the I n te r mounta i n School. 
IntermiOunta in , located in Brigham City, Utah, was established 
in 1950 in an abandoned Arm.y hospital as a high school for 
Navajo students, for whom a totally inadequate number of 
QP__i^eservaticn schools was available at the time. Closure ^ 
of the school was recommended by a Department of the Interior 
audit report and a BIA evaluation task force report issued 
earlier in 197 3 . The reports recom:mended closure because: 

1. Enrollment had declined far below the level con- 
sidered necessary for operational efficiency, and 
further declines were expected. 

2. Schools had been constructed on the :;avajo reser- 
vation which had space available to accommodate the 
Nava"^o students at Intermountain . 
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3. Return of Navajo students to on-reser vation schools 
would be consistent with the tribe's policy of 
educatinc students on the reservation. 

4. The cost of operating the school was high. 

The planned closure of the school was met with opposi-^ 
tion frorrr Indian leaders, tribal councils, and Indian orgr-ni- 
zations, which, in January 1974, petitioned the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs to fund a task force of Indian people to 
determine if the school should be closed. The Commissioner 
agreed to establish the tasK force (the All Indian Study 
Commission) and keep I ntermountain open for another year. 
On the basis of preliminary application forms sent _ to _ every 
tribe, inquiries, and endor sem.ents , the Study Commission 
concluded 'that by opening In termounta i n to tribes other than 
Navaio, an enrollment of ^800 could easily be reached for the 
1974-75 school year. The Study Commission report, submitted 
to the Commissioner m September 1974, concluded that an 
intertribal school at Intermountain was "not only i:easible, 
bur absolurelv necessary." 
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s Indian Education Resources Center subsequently 
:ecuested BIA's National Indian Training and Research CenteL- 
and a orivate cer-ified public accountant to analyze the 
Study Commission's report. Both concluded that the report 
cid not contain encuch data to support che Com.miss ion ' s 
r e c omm. e n d a r i o r. s . 

7^ J,--.. ^97^ "c -^^ Aoorcor iations Com.mittee's report 

^'.I' VoX;^^;^-,- 0" th- interior's fiscal year 1975 appropria- 
-'in^q n*^^T d''-c-ec 3IA zc keeo the school open. (H. Rept. No. 
o3-120^r93d'conq\ . 2d sess. at page 30.^ The Com.mittee report 
Concluded tnat che school was providing valuable services and 
a?so di-ec--d 3IA to maintain an enrollment of at least 800 
d.^u ui- ^ $3,475,000 on the school during fiscal year 
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however, the Navajo Area School Board 
Association unanimously adopted a resolution calling for the 
withdrawal of Navajo students from Intermountain as well as 
funds orovided to the school by BIA's Navajo area office. 
One of' the reasons for withdrawal stated in the resolution 
was that available facilities on the Navajo reservation could 
easilv accommodate Na'/ajo students enrolled at Intermountain. 

3IA officials odvised us that they have not been able 
to comolv with the cona r ess ional ly m.andated enrollment at 
Intermountain, even thougn 3IA made a special exception to 
its school attendance boundary policy and recruited students 




nationwide. According to these officials, Intermounta m 
currently is seve;:eiy underutilized, overstaffed, ana over- 
funded as a result. 'At the tirr.e of our visit, there were 
775 students attending Intermountain , but school officials 
estiir.ated that an enrollment of 1,240 would be optimal. 

A 1973 3IA study also recomm:ended consol idat icn of tne 
three" of f-reservation boarding high schools under the juris- 
diction of BIA's Anadarko area office, which covers western 
Oklahoma. The studv was done by the Division of School 
Facilities, Indian Education Resources Center, at the request 
of the Anadarko area office to help it determine boarding 
school construction needs. On the basis of available data, 
such as trends of Indian enrollments in public schools and 
availability of Indian high school students, the report 
projected that combined enrollment of the three _ schools^ 
(Fort Sill, Riverside, and Chilocco) would decline to about 
52o"'bv the'l979-80 school year. The report recommended that 
the three schools be consolidated into one new schocl with 
a 'caoacitv cf 600 rather than constructing a new school at 
each' location . It also concluded that this alternative 

T^- '-^ ■ ' ^ ^ - 

Provide a stroncer curriculum that would best meet 
the needs of individual students and use staff 
~;OSt efficiently. 

2. Save the Government about S5.7 million in initial 
cons t r u.- 1 i ' n and equipm.ent costs. 

Save the Governm:€-nt an estim.ated 3 17 5 , 00 0 ann'^a^iy 
in operation and maintenance costs. 

The ntudy noted, however, that the above savings estimates 
did not consider varianles, such as use of existing buildings, 
which would affect initial construction costs. 

As oreviously noted, the combined membership of the 
three schools as of late October and early November 19// was 
544^^ 132 at Riverside, 195 at Chilocco, and 167 at Fort 
Sill. 3IA officials estimated that the schools could com- 
fortablv accommodate a combined total of 1,100 students: 300 
Riverside, 500 at "r.ilocco, and 300 at Fort Sill. 

We discussed use z : in, : .r-e schools with the Anadarko 
Area Education Program Acm i n a tn r . Fie agreed that 
Chilocco is underutilized .;nd that a -^ntential exists for 
consol idatina to.e three schools. T-^e Ai-ea Director also 
advised us that he favored consol lu a c : c a of the schools but 
had been unable to do so because of t. : 'ppcsition. 
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We also discussed utilization of two of these schools 
fRiverside and Chiiocco) with members of their respective tri- 
bal school boards. In both cases the members voiced strong 
ODDOsition to consolidating or closing existing boarding 
schools because, in general, they feel 3IA boarding schools 
offer a necessarv alternative to public schools which r.hey 
are entitled to bv treaties and promises. They also generali; 
exhibited a strong attachment to the schools and believec 
that the schools help preserve their tribal identity ana 
Indian culture. 

underutilizatio n results 
In inefficiencies 

3IA has not established funding and staffing criteria 
^or boarding schools, and we were able to obtain only limited 
crit-^ria from orivate school organizations and regional 
school accreditation associations. According to 3IA educa- 
tion officials, however, the special educational ana social 
problems common to Indian boarding school students require 
educationa] programs which are more heavily staffed and more 
costlv than traditional educational programs. As a result, 
we were unaole to conclude whether u nder u t i 1 i za t ion has 
resulted m overstaffing and overfunding of the six off- 
r-eservation boarding schools we reviewed. 

We noted, however, a wide variance in per-pupil cost at 
-•-e six schools. The oer-ou?ii cost at these schools also 
tended' to be jonsiderably Greater than that of the four on- 
reservation board .ng schools we reviewed and found to be 
more fuilv utilized. (See following table.) 
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Estimated Fi s cal Year 1978 Cost Per Pupil 
-at BIA Boarding Schools Reviewed (note a ) 
Off-reservation boarding sch o ols (note b ) Per-pupil_cost 

^ • $8,716 
Intermountam 

4,608 

Phoenix 

5,275 

Sherman 

11,145 

Rivers lae 

r. 13,334 

Chilocco 

?crt Sill 5,892 

All six schools cor.binea 
Qn^;^e ser vation boarding school s 
Kinlichee Elementary 

Chinle Eleir.entary Boarding 3,55/ 
school at Many Farms 

^-.^u 4,50 7 

Many ?arr?.s men 

3,477 



Wmca te 



■ 1 o 



All four schools ccr^.bined 3,824 

a/Cost oer oupil was co-puted by dividing the total annual 
budget for ooeratinq each school (including utilities and 
TT.aintenance)' bv its average daily membership when available 
or bv membership as of our visit in cases where average 
daily membership oata was not availaole. Per-pupil costs 
are rounded to nearest dollar. 

b/All off-reservation schools listed are high schools. 

We also -^o^ed thpt staffina levels varied considerably 
among the six off-reservation schools and that they tended 
to have more teachers end tot;.! staff per pupil than did 
the four on-reservation schools. ^See following table.) 
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Per-Pupil Staffing at Bureau 

Boarding Schools Reviewed 

School Pupils per teacher Pupils pe r total staff 
(note a) ( notes a and b ) 



Off-reservation (note c ) 
Intermoun tain 
Phoen ix 
S h e r m a n 

Riverside "7-5 ^-^ 



9.1 2.2 
15.8 4.0 
15.1 3.7 



Chilocco 
Fort Sill 

All six schools combined 10.8 2.7 



7.5 2.0 
6.9 1-8 



On -reservation 



Kinlichee Elementary 17.3 3.6 

Chinle Elementary Boarding 21.5 4.6 
School at Nlany Farms 



16.5 3.6 
14.3 5.1 



Many Farms High 
Winga te 

All four schools combined 17.1 4.3 

a/Based on s^aff on board and average daily membership or 
~ actual membership at the time of our visits in October and 
November 1977 . 

b/Tota' sta^f includes teachers, teacher aides, guidance 

counselors, dormitory workers, cafeteria staff, maintenance 
force, and custodial workers. 

c/All of f-reservation schools cited are high schools. 
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Underutiliz£~ion of o f f-resex vat ion boarding schools can 
also result in inefficient use and ^truction of equipment 
and facilities. For example, in touring Chiloccc Indian High 
School in Chilocco, Oklahoma ,ni^>ng ..November 1977 , we found 
a fuUy equipped drafting roorKand awfully equipped wood- 
working shop, 'both of which are totally unused because of 
the lack of'students. (See photos on p. 13.) In a ware- 
house we found a number of musical instruments in good condi- 
tion — such as cellos, violins, drums, woodwinds, ana brass-- 
which had been declared excess and were awaiting disposal. 
IP the kitchen we found large walk-in freezers only partially 
used as well as a large bakery oven which is being replaced 
by a smaller unit because it is too large for current neeas. 

We found similarly underutilized equipment at Inter- 
mountain Intertribal School, Brigham City, Utah. For example, 
in touring this facility in November 1977, we noted four 
fullv equioced but unused home economics classrooms as well 
as typina classes equipped for 20 with as few as 8 students 
using them. 

We also found that vacant buildings at the^Chilocco 
School had been heavily damaged by vandals. A tour of a 
boys' dormitorv vacant' since 1972 revealed many broken 
windows, broken-down doors, destroyed furniture, mattresses 
strewn about the floor, door locks which had apparently been 
beaten or pried off, and manure on the floors from birds 
nesting in' the building. (See photos on pp.14 and 15.) 
Our tour of another vacant dormitory revealed similar destroyed 
equipment and defaced property. In addition, roof leaks 
in the building had caused the plaster to fall from the 
ceilinc in manv of the upper floor -ooms. The school's 
facilitv manager attributed tlie generally poor condition 
of these buildings to the fact that they are vacant. In 
our opinion, both buildings will likely reouire considerable 
repair in order to make them habitable again. In general, 
we' found vacant facilities at the school to be vandalized 
and improperly maintained. 

FACTORS TO CONSIDER IN CONSOLIDATING 
OFF-RESERVATION BOARDING SCHOOLS 

On the basis of the unceruse of the six schools we 
reviewed, we believe significant potential exists for con- 
solidating BIA's off-reservation boarding school s _ and d iscon- 
tinuing operation of unneeded facilities. Consolidation 
should be planned on the basis of space utilization, staffing, 
and funding criteria that insure that the educational needs 
of Indian children are met. As yet, BIA has not formulated 
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UNUSED DRAFTING ROOM AT CHILOCCO INDIAN HIGH SCHOOL, 
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the necessary criteria. As a result, we were not able to 
quantify the'extent to which off-reservation boarding schools 
could be consolidated or the savings which could accrue 
from closinq unneeded facilities- 

We found, however, that BIA spends millions of dollars 
annually operating these schools. The following table sum- 
mar izes' these costs for the six schools we visited. Obviously, 
several million dollars could be saved annually if consolida- 
tion resulted in closing only a few schools. 

Fiscal Year 1978 Financial Program 



for Off-Reservation Boarding Schools Reviewed 



School 


Education 
program 
cost 


Facilities 
operation & 
ma in tenance 
cost 


Total cost 
of school 


Phoenix 


$ 2,383,700 


$ 763,900 


$ 3,147,600 


Sherman 


2,619,100 


820 , 300 


3 ,439 ,400 


Interm.oun ta in 


5 ,430 , 000 


1 , 325,000 


6,755,000 


River s ide 


1,687,501 


341 ,000 


2,028 ,501 


Ch ilocco 


1 ,77 5 , 89 4 


824,300 


2,600,194 


Fort Sill 


1 ,290 , 100 


362,000 


1,652,100 


Total 


$15 ,186 , 295 


$4,436,500 


$19,622,795 



It should be noted, however, that there cculd be addi- 
tional costs associated with consolidation which could 
partially offset savings from closing unneeded schools or 
buildings. For example, boarding schools normally pay all 
or part of the cost of transporting students to and from^ 
school at the beginning and end of the school year and, in 
some cases, on certain holidays. As a result, consolidation 
could result in somewhat higher pupil transportation costs 
since some students would probably have to travel greater 
distances. Consolidation may also require renovation of 
existing facilities. As previously discussed, some vacant 
dormitories and other buildings have been severely vandalized 
and would require renovation before they could be used. It 
also seems reasonable to expect that some modification or 
modernization of existing facilities might be required. 



we also noted that BIA policy provides for disposition 
of unneeded facilities. under this policy, facilities BIA 
no longer needs are first offered to local tribes and scnool 
districts. If thev have no use for the facilities, BIA 
then' turns them over to the General Services Administration 
as excess real property for disposition in accordance with 
Federal Prooerty Management Regulations. 

It should also be noted that at the time of our review 
BIA was Dlanning construction of 30 day schools as funds'" 
became available. Since distance from an available day school 
is one of BIA's criteria for boarding school attendance 
(see p. 19), construction of additional day schools in the 
future should logically result in reduced enrollments at 
off-reservation boarding schools. 

As previouslv mentioned, consolidation of off-reservation 
boarding' schools could require some students to attend more 
distant schools. However, we noted that it is BIA policy to 
educate students as close to home as possible and to limit 
attendance at off-reservation boarding schools to students 
who reside within the boundaries of the area office mwhich 
the school is located. We checked to see if these policies 
are followed at the three off-reservation boarding high 
schools in the Anadarko area, and found that BIA generally 
ignores them. Cf the 584 students who had been enrolled at 
these schools for the 1977-78 term by the time of our visits, 
291 (or about 42 percent) came from other area office juris- 
dictions. In fact, students from 9 of the li other BIA 
areas were attending the three schools. The Office of Indian 
Education Programs ad-. 'sed us that it is reevaluating the 
attendance boundary policy, which was formulated in the 1950 's, 
to determine if it is still appropriate. 

Because our review was limited to determining the 
coerational efficiency of BIA's boarding schools, we did 
not evaluate the possible effects that consolidation of 
off-reservation boarding schools might have on their educa- 
tional effectiveness. We discussed this matter, however, 
with the Director of BIA's Office of Indian Education Pro- 
grams in December 1977. He expressed concern that consoli- 
dation will perpetuate large schools which he believes are 
not as effective in educating students as smaller schools. 

According to this official, current educat ion ^ theory 
favors smaller schools because public school districts 
have tried large, consolidated schools, and they have 
proved to provide less effective education than smaller 
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schools. As a result, he has proposed a system of smaller 
boarding schools of about 200-400 students, each concentrating 
on specialized education needs, such as vocational training, 
college preparation, and overcoming social problems. The 
Director also advised us that individual development of 
students is better when fewer students live in the same dormi- 
tory room. He said that, as a result, BIA has been trying 
to reduce the number of students per room, and its goal is 
eventually to have no more than two students per dormitory 
room, regardless of its size. 

In our view, implementation of the Director's proposal 
for boarding schools need not preclude efficient use of 
existing off-reservation facilities. On the basis of BIA 
officials' estimates of optimum capacities given to us, it 
aopears that some existing schools could be used efficiently 
w\th memberships of 200-400 students, as the Director has 
proposed. Schools with larger capacities could also be 
utilized efficientJ.y by this number of students by making 
greater use of fewer buildings and disposing of the rest as 
excess real property. Once developed, space utilization, 
staffing, and funding criteria could be used to optimize 
the efficient use of facilities and resources and as a 
basis for identifying unneeded facilities and equipment. 
In addition, specialization in the schools could facilitate 
more efficient use of personnel, facilities, and equipment 
in vocational and business courses by consolidating the 
underutilized classes of this type wh-ch we found at some 
of the schools we visited. (See p. 12.) 

The Director agreed that 3IA needs to utilize its 
boarding schools more efficiently and that appropriate 
staffing and funding criteria are essential to realization 
of the objective. He advised us that BIA has contracted 
with the National Institute for Education, the National 
Conference of State Legislatures, and the Education Commis- 
s;on of the States to develop these criteria by March 1978. 

We also noted that 31k' s Office of Administration is 
conducting a utilization survey of all BIA facilities, inclu- 
ding boarding schools. At the time of our review, a number 
of agency and area offices had not responded to the survey. 
When complete data is received, it will be reviewed and 
analyzed to identify unneeded buildings and facilities for 
disposal. When we discussed the survey with Office of Admin- 
istration officials in late November 1977, the responses 
were about 2 months overdue. The officials said they had 
made repeated requests for the survey data and they could not 
estimate when the remaining agency and area offices would 
r espond . 
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NEED TO VERIFY ELIGIBILITY 
OF BOARDING SCHOOL STUDENTS 

•The boarding schools we reviewed are students 
whose eligibility has not been veririeo ^ccoromg to - 
?dr.ission orocedures. BlA's ir^anual ( d2 IM--. z d.2 and ..d.^, 
seti^o°^h'cr^-teria and orocedores for admitting inaian 
stude?i?rto '^s boarding' schools. To be eligible, an indian 
student mist meet one or more of tne following ecucation or 
social criteria. 

Ecucation criteria 

Public or Federal day school is not available. 
Wal<ing distance to school or bus transportation 
is defined as 1 mile for elementary children anc 
1-1/2 miles for high school students. 

Soecia- vocational or areparatory courses, not 
avai^ab^e locallv, are needed to prepare stucents 
for Gainful emolovment. Eligibility uncer this 
criterion is limited to grades 9 through 12 ana 
post-high school grades 13 and 14. 

St-dents who are retarded scholas t ical ly 3 or more 
^' v-a-s or who have oronounced bilingual difficulties, 
'/whom no orovision is made in available schools. 



fo 

Social criteria 



?.e''ectec or 
oian can be 



neclected students for whom no suitable 



'v-^c^e rr-r.r- ^a^c^ families with no suitable heme 
and^whise separation from each other is undesirable, 

Sf'-e-t^ w-:c'- behavior problems too difficult for 
-;^I'^^"f a--: ' i^s or existinc community facilities to 
.^g;:;^; .^.o can benefit from the controlled environ- 
T^n- 0-' ^ boarding school without harming otner 
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Whose h'ealth or proper care is jeopardized by 
■ ' ness of other household mem.bers. 



s procedures reauire that a formal boarding school 

ianed bv the oerson with responsibility ^or tne 
^•^-■r c.--"^--od to the local 3IA agency office 



aoclicaticn, s....^ ^: ^_ • ^he 
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agency's Branch of Education must review the application and 
make an initial evaluation. If need for attending boarding 
school is solely educational, the Branch of Education must 
approve or disapprove the application on the basis of the 
education criteria. If the need is social, the application 
is to be forwarded to the agency's Branch of Welfare for 
evalua..ion and recommendation on the basis of the social 
criteria. Final authority to approve or reject the appli- 
cation rests with the agency superintendent when admission is 
•to a boarding school within the same agency. When admission 
is to an off-reservation boarding school or to an on-reserva- 
tion boarding school in another agency, the application must 
also be reviewed and approved by the area office Branch of 
Education and/or Branch of VJelfare, depending on the factors 
involved . 

At each of the 10 boarding schools visited, we reviewed 
between 15 and 124 random applications. Of the 297 applica- 
tion forms we reviewed at three Phoenix area schools (Phoenix, 
Intermountain , and Sherman), only 3 percent had not been 
approved. However, at the three Anadarko area schools we 
visited (Riverside, Chilocco, and Fort Sill), about 42 
percent of the 321 applications reviewed did not have the 
required approvals . 

We also reviewed approximately 88 applications at four 
Navajo area schools — Kinlichee. Many Farms High, Chinle 
Boarding School at Many Farms, and Wingate High. Although 
miost of these applications were approved by an agency or 
school official*, about 49 percent contained either no 
justification for eligibility or justification that did 
not conform to BIA's criteria. Inappropriate justifications 
were also noted on num.erous applications at other schools. 
For example, in about 18 percent of the appl ications _ we 
reviewed^ at the three Ancdarko schools, the primary justi- 
fication appeared to be parental preference. Some of the 
justifications we found on applications were: 

1. "She's a good student. No reason why she shouldn't 
attend. Probably more opportunities at boarding 
school." 

^•oulc not CO to public school," 
"Doesn't like public school." 

"He is tall for his age and feels out of place 
with sr.aller students. " 
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we discussed this ir.atter with officials of tne Anaaar^o 
and Navajo area offices and with the Director , Of f ice of 
rnd^an Education Prograir.s. The Anacarko ofiicials adv.sed 
■US that a orevious Area Director had ins tr uctea _ ooard mg _ 
schools in' the area to ignore 3IA admissions criteria ana 
orocedures, presumably in an effort ^o. increase enroll^^^^^^^^ 
The current Area Director said he rescinded these instruction, 
Tnd that Anadarko boarding schools should be complying wx.h 
RTA procedures. As oreviouslv notec, nowever, we founa tna. 
oC4'40 SSrcent of the applications for the 1977-78 school 
vear that we reviewed at Anadarko boaramg schools did not 
have the recuired aoorovals. The registrar at one of tnese 
school^ said she di^'not know that the instructions _ _ _ 
admissions criteria and procedures had been rescincec. 
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Navaio area officials told us that the t r ibe ^bel leves 
oa-ental Preference should be a criteria for boaramg school 
adiission'and that they agree. They said _ that , as a result, 
rho ar«- office has been aoprcvmg admissions on that basis- 
.v^n though it does not strictly conform with BIA's official 
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• The D-ector of BIA's Office of Indian Educat ion Prog rams 
aG^e-d*'that boarding schools do not verify student eligibility 
and sa':d this was because they are "hunting for students. _ 

acreed, however, that BIA must correct this situation m 
o^der to olan effectively for the efficient use of its 
b;arding schools. The Director said his of f ice _ is reevaluating 
B-A's admission criteria, which were developed m the 1950 s, 
to determine if they are still appropriate. 
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•eservation boarding schools we reviewed are 



.underutilized and, as a result, are not operated efficiency. 
Thes- schools varv significant", in per-pupil cost and ra.io 
of students to staff. In gene' they have higner per-pupU 
cost and more staff oer pupil z..^n on-r eser va t ion boarding 
schools, which are more fully utilized. Some ^^^nese schools 
hav- totallv unused facilities, and partially full classrooms 
are^tvoical". In some cases under util ization also has resulted 
in destruction of equipment and facilities. 

BIA boardma schools, both on and off the reservation^ 
a-- admittinc students whose eligibility has not been verified 
according to'establ ished policies and procedures. _ On the 
basis of our review, it appears that BIA' s c r i ter la and pro- 
cedures for boarcing school admission are for tne most part 
ignored. As a result, ineligible students could be attenom^ 



BIA boarding schools and valid use of these schools could 
be less than we observed curing our review. In addition, 
utilization of off-reservation boarding schools will likely 
decrease in the future as BIA implements its plans for con- 
structing additional day schools in local communities. 

We believe the efficiency of BIA's off-reservation 
boarding schools could be improved significantly by consoli- 
dating them, and by closing unneeded facilities. To consoli- 
date effectively, however, BIA m.ust first insure that only 
eligible students are admitted and must develop space utili- 
zation, staffing, and funding criteria that will insure 
that the educational needs of Indian students are met. Once 
these criteria are developed, BIA should adjust m.em.ber ship, 
staffing, and funding at its boarding schools accordingly 
and discose of 'snneecec facilities and equipm:ent. 

BIA has attem,pted in the past to close and/or consoli- 
date its boarding schools but has been unsuccessful because 
of tribal and congressional opposition, BIA is also con- 
cerned that consolidation would result in larger schools 
which could adversely affect education effectiveness and 
individual student developm^ent . As a result, it has pro- 
posed a system, of small boarding schools, each concentrating 
on specialized needs. 

We believe implem:ent ing this proposal need not preclude 
efficient use of existing facilities. Som.e sm:aller schools 
likely could be used efficiently in BIA*s plan if they were 
operated at optimum^ capacity. Larger schools could also 
be utilized e-fficiently under the proposal by m.aking the 
m.ost use of fewer buildings and disposing of unneeded^- bu i 1 d- 
ings. Also, BIA sr^^-^" z be able to consolidate specialized 
classes, such as voc^^ional and business courses, and use 
required personnel and ecjipment more efficiently. 

Obviously, the degree to which BIA's boarding schools 
can be consolidated and/or streamlined depends on its 
development of the required criteria and imiplementa t ion of 
its proposal to lim.it attendance at the schools. As a 
result, we were not able to quantify the savings which would 
result from, efficient utilization. The potential for 
savings, however, is great. Should BIA close only two or 
three schools by consolidation it would save several million 
dollars annually. Although there is likely to be some off- 
setting cost associated with consolidation (such as renova- 
tion and m.od i f ica t ion of existing facilities and higher pupil 
transportation costs), we do not believe tnat they will 
outweigh potential savings. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS TO T HE 
SECR ETARY OF THE INTERIOR 

We recommend that the Secretary of the Interior direc": 
the Assistant Secretary for Indian Affairs to: 

area offices, agency offices, and boarding 
schools to follow established eligibility criteria 
and admission procedures. 

__Da.reiop space utilization, staffing, and funding 
c-iteria for boarding schools that will insure 
efficient operation and that the educational 
needs of Indian children are met. 

--Consolidate boarding schools into the minimum 
-■■u-o^r of facilities needed to meet the above 
criteria. 

^:^^Q^r.. of unneeced facilities, buildings, and eauip- 

?.ent in accordance with established procedures. 
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CHAPTER 3 



QUESTIONABLE EXPENDITURES AT BIA BOARDING SCHOOLS 

We found n:any questionable purchases at some BIA^ 
boarding schools we^visited. We could not determine if^ 
the purchases were appropriate because BIA did not require 
and the schools did not have approved education programs 
or priorities to which we could compare the purchases. 
However r we noted that many of the questionable purchases 
were not being used and/or that other apparently higher 
priority items had not been purchased. 

In addition, we noted that BIA had no monitoring 
system for its expenditures and that generally expenditures 
were not evaluated for appropriateness. 

NEED FOR FORMALLY APPROVED EDUCATION 
PROGRAM AT BIA B0ARDING"SCH00L5 

BIA does not require its schools to'develop formal educa- 
tion programs to identify and remedy factors impeding progress 
toward established goals. None of the 10 boarding schools we 
visited had education programs which were formally approved 
by agency or area offices. 

During 1977 we issued two reports cn programs for which 
BIA's Office of Indian Education Programs is responsible. 
One report, "Concerted Effort Needed to Improve Indian 
Education," (CED-77-24, Jan. 17, 1977) was ^a followup to 
our report, "Opportunity to Improve Indian Education in 
Schools Operated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs," (B-161468, 
Apr. 27, 1972). In these reports, we pointed out that^com- 
prehensive education programs are needed to improve effective- 
ness in BIA-operated schools. However, to date BIA has not 
required these programs. Such programs could also improve 
BIA school operational efficiency. A good comprehensive 
educational pi^'ogram should help prevent, and thus better 
control, inappropriate purchases. . 

A comprehensive program should: 

— Provide some basis for school officials to set 
priorities on program needs and related budgeting. 

— Provide approving authorities with some criteria 
to evaluate purchases for appropriateness. 
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— Hinder some school officials from purchasing 
unnecessar y items . 

Preclude subsequent school officials from arbitrarily 

canceling or changing proposed or existing programs 
without adequate justification. 

— Provide criteria to the agency, area, and BIA for 

judging how adequately school officials are following 
program goals and objectives- 

— Cause schools to justify programs and purchases 
continually by the use of detailed and documented 
assessments of school and student needs. 

We found that lack cf approved education programs has 
resulted in thousands of dollars in questionable expendi- 
tures at 2 of the 10 boarding schools we visited. We found 
few questionable purchases at the other eight schools. The 
two schools have been able to make purchases for proposed 
or existing programs for which there was no definitive need. 
New programs are not always adequately justified because 
detailed needs assessments are not made by the schools or 
required by BIA. As a result, we found that some purchases 
are not used because changes in school management arbitrarily 
cancel proposed or existing programs. An approved education 
orogram would allow independent review of purchases by 
approving officials to assure conformance to detailed approved 
r?rogr am objectives. 

Following are several examples of such questionable 
expenditures at the Navajo area's Many Farms High School. 

--A former acting principal informed us that in 1974 
the area education office had acknowledged a need for 
vocational agriculture courses. Although a 1975 
plan for the program was on file at the agency educa- 
tion office, there was no evidence that it had ever 
been approved. No detailed needs assessments were 
made. Vocational agriculture classes have been con- 
ducted for the past 3 school years but have been 
limited to classroom instruction without practical 
experiences. School officials said there were no 
curriculum guidelines for the classes and that they 
were begun haphazardly without proper planning. 
Purchases for vocational agriculture exceeded $30,000 
from August 1976 through July 1977. School officials 
told us that other purchases had been made for this 
program^, such as construction of a barn and corrals 
(see photos on p. 28), but we were unable to locate 
purchase orders for them, and thus we could not docu- 
ment if these items were purchased for vocational 
agr icui tur e . 
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Although the current principal questioned the need 
for this progran^, he plans to use the purchases 
in future vocational agriculture classes. At the 
time of our visit, the school also owned 85 tons 
of alfalfa hay but had nor acquired any livestock. 

-Rifle ammunition costing $1,185 was ordered in March 
1977 for a rifle team the principal said has not 
existed for several years and is not planned for the 
current school year program. Donated German-^made 
target rifles, currently locked in the administration 
building, had been stored in one of the student 
dormitories- The principal does not anticipate 
reestablishing the rifle team. Agency officials 
canceled the order after we brought it to their 
attention . 

-A water safety program had been proposed by the former 
acting principal but agency education officials 
could not locate any information on the program, 
in their files. To implement this program, the 
school purchased 28 polystyrene blocks measuring 
approximately 17 feet by 4 feet by 1-1/2 feet each. 
Costing $2,530, the blocks were justified for 
"construction of portable floating docks for use in 
a water safety program at Many Farms Lake during 
spring, summer, and fall. Such program is part 
of school and BSA [Boy Scouts of America] water safety 
program." The current principal has no plans to 
implement the program. He said there is no docu- 
mentation that the program existed or that it is needed. 
Meanwhile the polystyrene blocks, located in a dormi- 
tory storage room, require more than 2,500 cubic 
feet of storage space which school officials acknow- 
ledge is in short supply. (See photo on p. 30.) 

-Leather craft materials exceeding $7,300 were pur- 
chased from February through May 1977. (See photo 
on p. 30.) Justification was to establish recrea- 
tional inrtruction in leather and beading for school 
year 1977-78. The current principal has not estab- 
lished this program and it does not appear on the 
fall class schedule-. He said he did not have an ^ 
instructor and questic^ed the need for the program. 

-Several thousand trees and shrubs, 8 to 24 inches 
high, were purchased for $2,372 from a Pennsylvania 
supplier in March 1977 for a campus beautifi cation 
prog rami : 
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Item 


Quantity" 


Cost 


Lombardy poplar 


3,000 


$ 690 


Russian olive 


6,000 


1 f 200 


Amur River privet 


2,000 


470 


Hedge 


20 


12 


Total ■ 


11 ,020 


$2,37 2 



The trees were planted and irrigated in a 50-feet 
by 150-feet fenced area prior to the planned trans- 
planting throughout the campus. About one-third 
of the trees were still living during our November 
1977 visit. (See photo on p. 29.) We were informed 
that the trees died because BIA's facilities manage- 
ment personnel responsible for maintaining the school, 
considered' irrigating them as wasting water. 

In addition to these expenditures, we found that many 
purchases, for existing programs, were made which _ appeared 
to be questionable. Neither BIA nor its area offices 
require or have developed a system of setting priorities 
for education expenditures. Assigning priorities and bud- 
geting should be^ facilitated with an approved education 
orogram. Setting priorities under a detailed, comprehensive 
education orogram would help guide basic expenditure deci- 
sions — for'example, should textbooks and instructional 
materials be purchased before polystyrene blocks, rifle 
ammunition, and scouting equipment? 

In the absence of a comprehensive educational program, 
large numbers of apparently low priority itemsor items_ 
of questionable need have been purchased. Obviously, with- 
out'adequate controls and plans, items purchased can reflect 
what the requestor wants instead of what the school needs. 
Examples of'such expenditures include: 

— Scouting expenditures at Many Farms High School 

exceeded $56,000 from M3y 1976 through November 1977. 
Scout clothing alone accounted for over $15,000. 
Much of the equipment and clothing has never been 
used. In addition, the school paid $8,905 for the 
Chinle agency's share of salaries and field expenses 
of the council's Field Director and District Executive. 
We were informed in December 1977 that the agency has 
been assessed $40,586 for its share of scouting for 



school year 1977-78. Explorer Scout fees being assessed 
are based on a list of 521 Explorer Scouts at Many 
Farms High School. The principal stated that he 
has counted about 169 names on the list who no longer 
attend his high school because they have either 
dropped out or graduated. He said only about 10 
scouts are active members. 

-School employees have used overtime and compensatory 
time to take Scouts on trips. A Navajo area policy 
allows overtime and compensatory time for scouting 
activities. Scouting equipment is locked in a 
dormitory storage area where the current principal 
attempts to control the scouting equipment that was 
purchased with school funds. 

-Rock band instruments were obtained for Many Farms 
High School in July 1977. The former principal 
told us he purchased the instruments after discus- 
sions with dissident .students who claimed "there's 
nothing to do around the school." As of December, 
the current orincipal was delivered 6 of 14 guitars 
and 2 of 3 amplifiers costing $3,442. He said he 
saw no need for the instruments, but that they 
would be used to some degree in music classes. 

-In fiscal year 1977. Chilocco Indian School in 
Oklahoma spent over $27,000 for a backhoe and small 
front-end loader for a heavy equipment class of 
only five s:udents. The school also justifies 
operating a 6,000 acre farm for six students 
enrolled in vocational agriculture. Actually, 
the school staff provides much of the labor on tne 
Chilocco farm in the summer while being paid their 
regular salaries. The superintendent at Chilocco 
told us he had recently reduced the acreage being 
planted on the farm because he was not trying to 
maximize orofit although the farm has an annual 
cash flow^of about $100,000. Much cf the farm 
proceeds have recently been spent for new farm 
equipment- We observed four self-propelled grain 
combines and 12 farm tractors at the school. During 
1975 a combine costing over $21,000 and three tractors- 
one costing over $17,000 and two costing over $7,400 
each — were purchased. 

-At C:-ilocco, central heating and air-conditioning 
was installed during 1976 in a vandalized dormitory, 
vacant since 1972, on the basis that the dormitory 
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might be used in the future. The Chilocco school 
is currently operating at only about two-fifths 
of the most conservative capacity estimates. (See 
p.4. ) 

On the other hand^ we observed few purchases of instruc- 
tional materials and equipment in our review of fiscal year 
1977 purchase orders for the Chinle agency which includes 
Many Farms High School and the Chinle Boarding School at 
Many Farms. One teacher at Many Farms High School estimated 
that his department has received only 60 textbooks in the 
past 4 years for an average of 500 students annually. He 
said he has had to photocopy old textbooks. 

During calendar year 1977^ the time that most of the 
purchases at Many Farms were being made^ purchases of textbooks 
and instructional materials costing $7^467 were documented, 
although an estimated $20,088 was requested by the teaching 
staff. The current principal told us that unapproved requisitions 
for textbooks and instructional materials generally are destroyed, 
and therefore we could not verify this information. 

A comprehensive education program, would also provide 
a better basis for agency and area officials to screen the 
types of questionable or low-priority purchase requests we 
noted during our review. The current purchasing system 
does not insure adequate screening for appropriateness of 
purchase orders^ especially in the Navajo area. The school 
principal requisitions items and the education program 
administrator at the agency level has purchase approval 
authority. It is difficult for an authorizing official 
to determine if purchase requests are appropriate and 
justified because the authorizing official 

— cannot always have first-hand knowledge of the 
requesting school's program, 

--often is tem.porarily acting in the position and 

knows little if anytning about the school's program, 
and 

— has no criteria by which to determine if purchases 
are appropr ia te . 

Navajo area officials agreed that boarding school pur- 
chasm^q system controls need to be tightened. They also 
agreec^ that a comprehensive education program would greatly 
improvv^ tneir screening of questionable and/or low-priority 
requests by providing definitive criteria for determining the 
appropriateness of purchases. 
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Th^ Ditpctor of BIA's Office of Indian Education Programs 
admits there is a need for formal education programs and 
t^at such Drograms would help control the type of questionable 
and/or low-priority expenditures we noted. He stated that 
the current BIA organizational structure prevents him from 
dealing directly with area offices and BIA schools. The 
Director believes each school and its school Doara should 
have the authoritv to outline student needs and design 
education programs to meet those needs. He further believes 
that the programs must be approved and monitored by the area 
office- and his office but that local school officials should 
be held resoonsible for implementing the approved programs, 
in addition', the Director agrees that priorities need to be 
documented; however, he believes school administrators 
should be held responsible for staying withm priority 
boundar ies . 

I- commenting on the recommendations in our 1977 report 
to reauire comor ehens i ve educational programs, the Department 
of the Interior snated that n the past BIA had what could 
be considered a comprehensive education program but -""-at 
was now i r. serious reed of updating. 



S E D FOR INDEPENDENT VC-:IT0RING AND 
EVALUATION OF EDUCATION EXPENDITURE S 

Although independent monitoring and evaluation of 
-oardi^a schools is an established function of BIA's^area 
S^fices^ we found that all needed monitoring and evaluation 
-as -ot been done BIA said that such monitoring ana evaiua- 
t^o- would help control the type of questionable and low- 
-.Jiority purchasing by schools that we discussed previously. 

Tn addition, we believe such monitoring and evaluation 
wouid^heliD somewhat to control procurement irregularities, 
ouring our limited review of purchases, we found a few 
'^s^^r^ces of orocurement irregularities which have gone 
urd'^t-ct^d and uncorrected. At Many Farms High Scnool, 
BIA officials could not locate almost 800 square yards of 
caroetinc costing $5,193 purchased for four dormitories 
a-d' the caf>-^teria. Onlv one dormitory had been fully car 
D^'t^d and a second one had been partially carpeted. Further- 
more, pavments were made acknowledging installation of about 
5 600 sauare vards of caroeting material, about 1,700 square 
virds— installed at a cost of over $2,000— more than had 
be ourchased. we estimated that only 4,100 square yards 
hac -.een installed. Area officials stated they woula ioo^< 
into the m^ a 1 1 e r . 
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The Director of the BIA's Office of Indian Education 
Programs s^id that he recognizes the need for close monitoring 
and evaluation of BIA school operations. He told us that 
this should be done now, but he has not been allowed to 
fill positions needed to adequately monitor and evaluate 
operational efficiency and effectiveness because of a hiring 
freeze imposed by the Department of the Interior. We were 
advised that the Navajo area, where most questionable and 
irregular purchases were found, also does not evaluate 
school purchases because of the lack of staff, but it agrees 
that periodic evaluations are necessary. 

In an effort to provide management with a tool to 
isolate at least extreme situations in need of evaluation, 
the Indian Education Resources Center has proposed a manage- 
ment information system which could assist in identifying 
potential problem are^s requiring evaluation; however, the 
proposal has not been adequately developed by BIA according 
to the Director because of the lack of staff. Resources 
Center officidls told us that this system could have helped 
highlight questionable purchases. For example, such a 
system can identify large amounts of low-priority purchases 
as opposed to textbook and instructional material purchases. 

In both our 1972 and 1977 reports we recommended in 
part that BIA 

--periodically evaluate program, results on the 

basis of established milestones to permit necessary 
program redirection and 

— develop a managem.ent information system that would 
provide meaningful and comprehensive progr am.-or ien ted 
financial management reports. 

The Department of the Interior generally agreed with our 
recommendation to monitor and evaluate how established goals 
are being implemented at all operating levels. It also com»- 
m.ented that to be effective such a plan would require changes 
in BIA's structure. The Department stated that a recent 
reorganization of BIA's Office of Indian^ Education Program.s 
had created one complete unit devoted to providing technical 
service.^ and monitoring programs. Interior also stated 
that additional organizational changes will be needed and 
that as BIA moves into tribally run and operated programs its 
role will focus on m.onitoring and evaluation. 

Interior also agreed with our recommendations to improve 
BIA"s management information system and that BIA's education 
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oroaram m dirt need of a modern computerized information 
svstem. Interior stated that BIA has set a high priority 
on system accountability and that plans are underway to 
achieve this goal. 

We believe our current review of the appropriateness 
of certain BIA boarding school expenditures demonstrates 
the need to include monitoring and evaluating of boarding 
school operational expenditures as part of implementing 
our prior recominendat ions on evaluating and monitoring 
effectiveness ot BIA schools. 

CONCLUSIONS 

'n cur opinion, BIA lacks adequate management controls 
and reuuirements for its boarding schools which could help 
or^vent inaooroDriate ourchases. As a result, many question- 
able ourchases have been made. BIA should require formal 
education Droarams--developed by the school and approved 
bv the agencv^ area, and/or central offices — to provide _ap- 
•^rovinG'*o^:f iciais with definitive criteria for determining 
the appropriateness of purchases. 

•Mso 31A neecs to establish a more active and ongoing 
evaluation orogram. This program should 
n ncl-uc^'procedures for oeriodic visits to individual schools 
-"d a-ea' offices and written reports on those visits. Such 
a'orogram is needed to insure that (1) education activities 
are''meeting student needs and (2) expenditures are appro- 
priate. 

r-'^fejtiveness of BIA's education efforts, including 
aotro-oriateness of exoend i tures , cannot be adequately 
r.onitoVed' and controlled without an effective management 
infor^iation systerr;. 

R E C C M MEN DAT IO NS TO THS SECRETARY 
OF THE INTERIOR 

We a-e repeating the essence of certain of our 1972 
a-d "977 recommendations to the Secretary of the Interior 
co-c-rnma the need to imnrove the effectiveness of educa- 
tion p-ovided to Indian children. However, the following 
-^commendations concern improving operational efficiency 
-ather than orooram effectiveness. Specifically, we recom- 
mend that the Secretary of the Interior require the Assistant 
Secretarv for Indian Affairs to: 
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-Include prcvisio^ns for linking procurements to 
specific educatfonal needs in developing com- 
prehensivr educational programs. 

-Develop a management information system that wil 
provide information with wh'ich to monitor prcgra 
expenditures and/or determ::-^e need for detailed 
eva\ uat ions . 

-Monitor and evaluate expenditure of funds at the 
school level per iod i ca 1 ly . 



CHAPTER 4 

N AV A J 0 B OARDING SCHOOLS NOT MAINTAI NED ADEQUATELY 

The four on-reser va t ion boarding schools -we visited, all 
in the Navajo area, are in generally poor condition due to 
lack of maintenance. However, the six off-reservation schools 
visited are in noticeably better condition. At the Navajo 
schools we noted that fewer resources were committed to 
maintenance, there was less direct supervision of mainte- 
nance staff, and the complexity of the Navajo area's 
centralized -aintenar.ce system also contributed to the 
poor maintenance. 

POOR CONDITION OF :,.^/AJO BOARDING SCHOOLS 

The four Navajo area boarding schools we visited are, for 
-ne most part, ooorlv maintained. In touring each school we 
noted a number of conditions requiring repair, some of whicn 
posed safety hazards to students. For example, at Kmlichee 
El-mentarv Boarding School we observed a broken window approx- 
imately 3' feet off^the floor along a dormitory hallway, with 
larce pieces of jagged glass still lodged in the frame. 
School officials said the window had been broken for several 
days In the school library we observed a radiator with a 
-issing section of oioe which was expelling steam into the 
room. School officials said this condition had existed 
for months. The steam, as well as water from roof leaKS, 
had damaged the the walls. In a dormitory bathroom we _ 
observed a thermostat with exposed electrical wiring ana 
clogged toilets which had apparently been clogged ror some 
t ime . 

School officials also pointed out an exterior wall in 
one classroom which recently had been patched to cover a 
hole which had existed for at least a year, exposing the 
room to the outside. School officials also advised us 
that a new roof had been put on one classroom building 
just before school opened in the fall, but that for months 
befo-e the roof had leaked so badly that buckets had to be 
placed on the floor and students were assigned to empty 
them periodically curing class. 

We also found maintenance problems at the other three 
Navajo schools. Large numbers of broken windows ana leaking 
sink faucets were common. We also observed several buildings 
with cracked exterior walls caused by settling of the buila- 
■!ngs. At one school we observed several dormitory showers 
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BROKEN LIGHT BULB DANGLlTsiG OVER THE DOORWAY OF A CLASSROO^/i 
BUILDING AT CHINLE ELEMENTARY BOARDING SCHOOL. 



that could not be used because the bottom of the wails had 
deteriorated, allowing water to leak into adjacent dormi- 
tory rooms. At another school we observed badly leaking 
roofs and where falling water damaged ceilings and a broken 
fluo-rescent light over one classroom building door with gag- 
ged pieces of broken bulb hanging from the fixture, (See 
photo above . ) 

In contrast to the Navajo schools, the off-reservation 
boardina schools we visited were in noticeably better condi- 
tio-^. In touring these schools we observed few of the 
conditions found at the Navajo schools. With the exception 
of some vacant buildings at Chilocco discussed in chapter 
2 (see p. 12), these schools generally appeared to be well 
maintained and in need of few repairs. 

FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO POOR MAINTENANCE 

One primarv difference between maintenance at the 
Navajo boarding schools and at the off-reservation schools 
is the amount of resources committed. As shown in the fol- 
lowing table, the facility area per maintenance person is 
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smaller at the off-reservation schools than az the Navaj 
schools and maintenance funding per square foot is highe 



Resource s Cor:rr.itted to Maintenance 
at Boarding Schools Reviewed 



Scruare feet per Estimated FY 1978 

Off-reservation "maintenance operating and maintenance 

schools oerson funds pe r square foo t 



Chilocco 27 , 000 SI. 79 

Riverside iu,/oc --^ 

FortSili ^:;,Dij 

ohoenix 17,196 

Sherrr.an 16 , 93 5 1-86 

intermicunta in 34 , 539 -91 

ined 22,793 $1-42 



On- r e 3 e r va t i o n 
sch ools 

Many Farm^s High 
Chinle Boarding School 

at Many Farms 
Kinlichee Elementary 
wingate High 

All four cor.bined 

we also noted that of the three 3IA areas, we visited, 
the Navajo area spent the fewest dollars per square foot 
on ©Deration and maintenance of all types of facilities 
during each fiscal year, 1971 through 1976. Facility opera- 
tion and maintenance funding during this period averaged 
$1.08 per square foot in the Navajo area as compared to 
$2.12 per square foot 3IA-wide. 

We discussed the maintenance problems we observed at_ 
Navaio schools with ar^ office and responsible local main- 
tenance of f icials .^,^ccording to these officials, macequate 
staffing and fundi'ng is their biggest problem. They acknow- 
ledged tnat a large backlog of required maintenance exists at 
the schools but said they are simply unable to keep up with 
requests for repairs. 



31 , 221 



3] 221 
37,0 30 
25 , 563 

28,714 



SI . 23 

1 . 50 
1 .56 
.90 



$1.23 
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The shortage of rria in tenance personnel in the Navajo area 
has resulted in the es tabl ishmen t' of a "self-help^' program to 
supply needed ir.a intenance . Under this prograrn, education 
personnel at the schools perform needed repairs, and the 
facilities maintenance organization provides the materials 
and technical advice when necessary. 

Some oZ ^.he Navajo schools we visited had used this pro- 
gram extensively. Por example, officials at Wingate High 
school estimated that dormitory personnel spent about 530 
staff-hours during the summer of 1977 performing maintenance 
work on three of the school's six dormitories. This work 
included sandblasting and painting exterior walls, patching 
and painting interior walls, repairing or replacing door 
knobs, replacing broken or missing ceiling tiles, and 
boarding up broken windows for security reasons. In a 
letter of appreciation to the school's principal and staff, 
the local facility management foreman stated that without 
their help and manpower many cf the projects could not have 
been completed. Officials at Chinle Boarding School esti- 
mated that 150 school employees spent almost 37,000 staff- 
hours repairing walls and painting during the summer of 
1976 when the school moved to Many FarmtS, Arizona. 

Lack of adequate supervision of m^aintenance personnel 
has also oeen a problem in the Navajo area. Unlike other 
areas, tne Navajo area has a centralized m.aintenance system 
;=-.nd organization. Under this system, one or two handymien 
responsible for minor repairs may be assigned to a school, 
but^ responsibility for most maintenance of schools and other 
BIA facilities rests with 10 work centers covering specified 
geographical areas. Each work center has one general 
foreman and two or three first-line foremen. The first-line 
forem.en operate from designated locations within the work 
center boundaries and are responsible for supervising the 
handymen and overseeing maintenance at a number of facili- 
tiesl These facilities, however, are often many miles 
from the first-line foreman's base of operation. For 
exam.ple, the first-line foremian for Kinlichee Elem.entary 
School is located aoout 60 miles av;ay. 

Officials of Kinlichee advised us that it has been very 
difficult to get requested maintenance performed. They said 
mi any of the conditions we noted in our visit had gone unre- 
paired for months, in some cases years, in spite of their 
j^epeated requests that repairs be made. They also told us 
that often they cannot locate the handym.an assigned to the 
school and have no idea where he is. 



We discussed this situation with area office maintenance 
officials in November and December 1977 , The ^.rea Operations 
Supervisor informed us that he had been exper lenc i ng ^ a person- 
nel orohlem with tne first-line supervisor responsible for ^ 
Kinl ichee^and that he was in the process of taking appropriate 
corrective action. He also told us that one maintenance 
orcblem has been the lack of adequate supervision of mainten- 
^nc-^^ cerscnnel resulting fron^ the distances between schools 
and maintenance supervisors' locations. 

We also found that the paperwork required by the Navajo 
iP.amtenance system is voluminous and cumbersome. Under the 
system, the school submits work orders to the maintenance 
man (handvman) assigned to the school. If other zhan 
verv minor reoair is requested, the work order must be Tor-^ 
warded through the work^cen^er to the area maintenance office 
for approval and returned to the cognizant work center to be 
scheduled and performed. 

Maintenance officials at tne BIA central office and 
NavajO area office aaree that the system is cumbersome. 
Central office officials advised us that Navajo schools are 
the most coorly main-iamed BIA schools and attributed this 
orimariiv^to their elaborate paperwork requirements. The 
officials we talked zo at Navajo schools were unaminous in 
their criticism, of the inordinate am.ount of time it takes 
to cet miainte nance performed. 

The maintenance system at o f f- r eser va t ion boarding 
schools, which we found to be generally well maintained, is 
Quite different from that used by the Navajo area. Each of 
these schools we visited had a permanent maintenance staff 
and a maintenance supervisor assigned to it who was respon- 
sible for all maintenance. At these schools, \;ork orders 
are subriitted to the maintenance supervisor who is responsible 
for insuring rhat the necessary repairc are completed satis- 
factorily and m a timely m.anner. 

The General Services Administration recently completed 
an evaluation of BTA's planning, design, construction, 
and operation of school facilities in accordance with a 
Memorandum of Understanding and Agreement with the Department 



of the 



Interior. Its reoort to Interior concluded that 



w I— ^iii„'>^*.j.x^*.» ______ _ 

operation and maintenance of school facilities is the most_ 
misunderstood, ineffectual, and underfunded of the BIA acti- 
vities studied. The report also concluded that the 
Navajo centralized ir.a in tenance system was unresponsive and 
provided inadequate controls. The report recognized the 
Navajo area's plans to decentralize its maintenance 
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organization and recommended that these plans be implemented 
to make the system mere responsive. 

BIA maintenance officials advised us that the Navajo 
maintenance system will be decentralized. They said the 
decentralization had been planned for October 1, 1977, but 
has been delayed pending a decision on the personnel actions 
required. Under the new system, responsibility for mainten- 
ance will be returned to the five Navajo agency offices and 
agency superintendents will cor.trcl work centers. Maintenance 
per sonnel" assigned to the school will also be under the 
control of the school principal rather than a maintenance 
suoervisor located miles away. BIA officials believe the 
planned decentralization will result in greater control over 
the maintenance function, closer supervision of local main- 
tenance personnel, and fewer paperwork requirements, and 
that it will have an overall positive effect on the quality 
of maintenance. We were also advised by Navajo area officials 
in earlv December 1977 that implementation of the decentra- 
lized system! had been rescheduled for June 1 , 1978 . 

CONCLUSIONS 

The Navajo boarding schools we visited are in generally 
poor condition and in need of repairs. Poor maintenance 
of these schools is due in part to the low level of resources 
committed. Maintenance officials claim they simply do not 
have enough staff and funds to keep up with needed repairs 
and, as a'result, education personnel have been forced 
to assist in the maintenance effort. Also, we found condi- 
tions to be much better at off-reservation boarding schools 
where proportionately more staff and funds are committed 
to u;a in tenance . 

•pHg centralized m,aintenance system; used in the Navajo 
area has resulted in lack of adequate supervision of m.ainte- 
nance personnel and cumbersome paperwork requirements which, 
in our'view, have also adversely affected the quality and 
timeliness of maintenance. 3IA plans to replace the current 
syster.i with a more decentralized one by June 1978 .^ We agree 
with BIA's position that zne new systemi will provide closer 
supervision and control over maintenance and will simplify 
paperwork requirements. In our opinion, proper implem.enta tion 
of' the new system should help to improve the quality of school 
maintenance in the Navajo area. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 

We recommend that the Secretary of the Interior instr 
the Assistant Secretary for Indian Affairs to: 

— Reevaluate staffing and funding of maintenance at 
Navajo area boarding schools and make adjustments 
necessary to insure that these facilities are 
maintained adequately. 

— Implement plans to decentralize and simplify 
the Navajo area maintenance system as soon 
as practical . 
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